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HavineG recently spent a month in the Shetland Islands for 
the express purpose of observing the two species of Skuas which 
breed there, and of examining the different stages of their young, 
it is natural that I should have read with interest the remarks 
of Mr. Purnell (Zool., 1879, p. 455), on the dangers which, 
in his opinion, threaten the Great Skua (Stercorarius catarrhactes). 
No one can fail-to admire, and be anxious to preserve, these 
magnificent birds, whose boldness would speedily bring about 
their extermination, if any one wished to kill them down; but 
whilst cordially sympathising with Mr. Purnell in his desire to 
see them protected, it is possible that his fears for their extinction 
are hardly warranted by the facts, and mdy be the result of 
exaggerated or inaccurate statements made to him. In those 
islands the ‘‘ Bonxie” is a bird much, talked of, not only by 
those who know it well, but by many persons who really know 
next to nothing about it. So far from the Great Skua having 
diminished in numbers during the last few years, it has certainly, 
so far as its breeding-place in Unst is concerned, become more 
abundant. than when Dr. Saxby wrote, and, except from the 
inclement summer, I do not think its numbers have suffered 
in 1879. My friend, Mr. Abel. Chapman, of Sunderland, who 
was there last May, found five pairs of birds and several 
nests with eggs, or rather, speaking from memory, with but one 


egg in some cases instead of the usual two, probably owing to 
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the cold wet weather. On 16th July I counted five pairs of old 
birds for certain, and I think there was a sixth pair, but possibly 
one pair may have been counted twice over. I also found one 
young, in down, belonging to one pair, and another, half-fledged, 
appertaining to another pair; neither of these, to judge from 
their actions, had more than one young one. Another pair 
certainly had young very near, as their swoops were fierce and 
rapidly repeated, but I had not time for a prolonged search. 
Of the rest I cannot speak positively, as I did not happen to 
infringe upon their particular domain, and consequently was not 
guided to their young by their attacks, which always increase 
in violence as you get ‘‘ warmer,” until you are actually over the 
young. - Then both birds come swooping down as fast as they 
can charge, and, wheeling short, they repeat their attacks as long 
as the intruder remains. So far then as the Unst Skuas are 
iu question, it is clear that their numbers had suffered no 
diminution in 1879, and that the statements made to Mr. Purnell, 
as to some of them having been lately shot by parties to whom 
leave was given to shoot Richardson’s Skuas, are inaccurate. 
Mr. Edmonstone, to whom their breeding-ground belongs, said 
nothing to me about it, and he could hardly have failed to do so 
had it occurred recently, for the Great Skua was the main 
subject of our conversations, and he takes the greatest pride 
in the preservation of his birds. The place where they breed 
is a good way from Balta Sound, and it would be almost im- 
possible for any one to get on it, with or without a gun, without 
the fact being known; and, as the first shot would betray him, his 
retreat could be easily cut off, after which the intruder would 
probably pass a bad time. I have also reason to believe that 
there is another colony, if not two, in the islands; but it would 
be quite unnecessary to hint at the localities. 

At Rona’s (properly Roeness) Hill, the highest ground in 
Shetland, which was formerly the best known of the breeding- 
places of the Great Skua, I did not see any from the sides 
or summit, although the vicinity was carefully swept with a 
powerful glass, but I am inclined to believe the statement of 
a very intelligent sailor who knew the birds well, and was positive 
as to some having been there a few years ago. It was generally 
supposed that they had been exterminated in that locality -by 
Dunn, a bird-stuffer of Hull, who afterwards settled at Stromness, 
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Orkney, and whose son, lately deceased, was an excellent collector. 
Many will recollect Mr. Hewitson’s energetic denunciation of 
this “atrocity” (‘ Eggs of British Birds,’ ii., page 505), but like 


some other atrocities, I believe it was much exaggerated, and, at 
all events, that Dunn was by no means tthe sole offenter. There 
can, however, be no doubt that the Great Skua’s numbers were 


much diminished, but it is quite possible that their total extermi- 
nation has been too easily believed in. ‘There is a great deal 
of human nature in Shetland, and next to having Skuas on one’s 
property, the next pleasure is to believe and assert that no 
one else has any. Thanks to Dr. Saxby and the Edmonstone 
family, the birds of the Island of Unst are far better known 
to us than those of any other, but the remoter portions of the 
other islands. are still unexplored by the ornithologist, and they 
would amply repay investigation, not merely as regards Skuas, 
but many other species. 

Although Unst is the most accessible of the breeding-places 
of the Great Skua, their stronghold is in the small island of 
Foula, the most westerly of the group. There on the mist- 
drenched storm-swept summit, from 1100 to 1800 feet above the 
sea, is the real home of the Skua, and long is it likely to continue 
the lord of that dumain. A few eggs are, doubtless, taken every 
year and sold in Lerwick by a venerable native of Foula, but 


it has to be done surreptitiously, and woe betide any of the 


few inhabitants or any visitor who may be detected in touching 
either eggs or birds when Mr. John Scott, of Melby, at present a 
minor of about six feet high, and pugnacious to boot, attains his 
majority. ‘There is not a gamekeeper in the United Kingdom 
more jealous of his pheasants than the Scotts are of their Skuas. 
Foula is also very difficult of access, owing to the stormy seas 
which surround it; the landing, generally difficult, is frequently 
impossible (the sailing-boat carrying the vicarious mail was 
wrecked whilst I was in Shetland), and an excursion thither can 
hardly be made for less than five pounds; so that, all things 
considered, the Skuas are tolerably safe there. In the Faroe 


Islands, whence our principal supply of birds and eggs has of 
late years been deri: 2d, they are, I fear, becoming annually 


scarcer, for although p irtially protected on their breeding-grounds 
by some of the proprietors, the bird is in the proscribed list 
of species on which a “ neb-toll” is paid by the Danish authorities, 
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and is, therefore, liable to be shot over the sea by fishermen and 
others. An excellent account of this species, as observed there 
by Capt. Hi. W. Feilden, will be found in ‘ The Zoologist’ for 
1872. 

The Arctic, or, as I prefer to call it, to avoid any ambiguity, 
Richardson’s Skua, is tolerably abundant in several of the Shet- 
land Islands, but the easiest breeding-place to visit is that on the 
Island of Noss, near Lerwick, the capital of Mainland. No one 
is allowed even to land on Noss without a written permission from 
the owner, who lives on[the Island of Bressay, and this permit 
has to be given up to the shepherd, so that the birds are in 
no danger of persecution, except from egg collectors. There 
must be quite fifty pairs on Noss, and I succeeded in examining 
many examples of the young in all stages, from the down to those 
full-fledged and ready to fly, without, I am happy to say, being 
under the necessity of depriving them of life by turning them 
into specimens. Mere amassing not being my object, it was only 
necessary to sit down and describe each individual from life, but 
the deductions from these observations must be reserved for 
my monograph. In the adult the dark forms were in the 
majority; but there was a fair proportion of the white-breasted 
ones, and the two varieties pair freely, as has already been 
recorded by other observers. 

With regard to the vernacular name of this species, the term 
Richardson’s Skua, although originally bestowed on the dark 
variety, has been applied to no other species, and is, therefore, 
preferable to that of Arctic Skua, which has sometimes been used 
for the Long-tailed or Buffon’s Skua. The scientific name of 
Stercorarius parasiticus (Linn.), was most clearly intended for the 
latter, the description being unusually precise. Linneus, in 
his ‘ Fauna Suecica,’ p. 55, and also in ‘ Syst. Nat.’, p. 226, says of 
Larus parasiticus, “rectricibus duabus longissimis,” which can 
only apply to the Long-tailed or Buffon’s Skua; and there are 
other points for which the reader may be referred to ‘ Proceedings 
of Zoological Society’ for 1876, p. 827., The earliest and proper 
name for Richardson’s Skua is Stercorarius crepidatus (Gm., 
ex. Banks and Latham), _ 

I can add nothing respecting the breeding of the —— 
Petrel in Foula, already recorded in these pages, and I did not 
see the Manx Shearwater on many occasions, nor the Storm 
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Petrel on more than one. The feature of those northern seas is 
the presence of the Black Guillemot, or “ Tystie,” and, as 
everyone knows, the cliffs -are thronged with the usual Gulls, 
Guillemots, Razorbills, and Puffins. The only species which 
I had never seen before was the Long-tailed Duck or “ Calloo,” 
which flew past our boat in Sommer-voe; it is an unmistakable 


- bird, and there can be no doubt that it breeds in the unfrequented 


lochs of Yell and the neighbourhood.. I also had the good 
fortune to see an adult Great Northern Diver, on the wing strange 
to say, and there can be no doubt that this species also breeds in 
Yell, whence Dr. Saxby obtained eggs. Just before I left Lerwick, 
on 28th July, one was brought in alive by the small steamer 
which visits the northern islands, and although I did not see 
it myself, those who did, and who told me about it, are, or ought 
to be, quite aware of the difference between the ‘ Lnmer-goose ” 
and the “ Rain-goose,” as the Red-throated Diver is called. 

I cannot say I believe in the reported nesting of the Golden 
Eagle in Bressay alluded to in ‘ The Zoologist,’ 1879, p. 461; the 
story did not bear sifting, nor was the evidence satisfactory as to 
the nesting, in 1879, either on Bressay or on Noss, of the White- 
tailed Eagle, which, however, did breed there two or three years 
ago. The boatmen and others, who pretended to know so much 
about the breeding of both these species, were not to be induced 
by a reward to point out even the used, and, by that time, 
abandoned nest, and I did not see an Eagle of any kind during 
my frequent visits. NordidIsee ¢ Peregrine Falcon, but the 
skeleton of a Richardson’s Skua was picked up, the breast-bone of 
which had a notch bitten out of the centre, the mark a Peregrine 
generally leaves. Dr. Saxby expressed.a doubt..whether the 
Peregrine would not interfere with the introduction of Grouse, 
which do fairly well in Orkney, but the plague of Hooded Crows 
is a far greater drawback, and until their numbers have been 
systematically diminished by shooting and by laying down poisoned 
eggs, it is useless to hope for any success. 

Amongst the Waders the most interesting species which I 
found breeding was the Whimbrel, whose clear rippling note first 
attracted my attention when looking for young Skuas on Noss, 
but in Yell and some of the other islands it is tolerably abundant. 
A pair of Turnstones were seen on the shore of one of the 
smaller northern islands, the one, I believe, where Dr. Saxby 
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found a nest with three eggs, and he also states that he obtained 
eggs of the Greenshank in Yell. That island need have some- 
thing to recommend it, for it is the dreariest and least picturesque 
of the group. The moorlands are everywhere enlivened by the 
pipe of the Golden Plover, whilst on the small islands the clamour 
of the Oyster-catchers is sometimes deafening. But it is needless 
to notice birds which are to be found elsewhere; and those who 
wish to have more particulars of the species which frequent the 
Shetlands, both in summer and in winter, should consult Dr. 
Saxby’s book, or, better still, his notes in past numbers of this 
Journal. 
It is frequently supposed that a naturalist is of necessity 
a destroyer of life, and that under the plea of the requirements 
of science he frequently indulges in wanton slaughter. This 
reputation may be deserved by some, but unfortunately all who 
take an interest in Natural History suffer for it, and then, after 
visitors have left, names are mentioned, and loose statements 
made about their doings, which are sometimes exaggerated and 
often untrue. I know such assertions have been made about a 
friend of mine from the North Country, who was up there last 
May; and, therefore, I take this opportunity of saying that 
during the whole of my stay in Shetland I never took, or caused 
to be taken, the life of any wild bird whatsoever. | 


ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM NORTH LINCOLNSHIRE 
IN THE AUTUMN OF 1879. 


By JoHn CorDEAUx. 


Tue Whimbrel is amongst the last of our shore birds to leave 
in the spring, and the first whose note we expect to hear on the 
return journey of our autumnal migrants. I heard the familiar 
call-note, “tetty, tetty, tetty—tet,” when in church on Sunday 
morning, July 27th. On the 28th there were half-a-dof%en in the 
marsh, where they remained about the same field for a few days, 
and onsthe S8lst were joined by some young Curlews. They 
likewis¢ passed over on several other days during the season, 
noticeably on the night of August 12th, heard when at sea off 
Bridlington; and again on the 14th and 15th, daytime, wind S.E. 
to S.W., across this parish ; all the flocks invisible, from the great 
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height at which they travelled. Once more, on September 8rd, 
they passed over in some numbers; last heard on the 16th. 

On August 12th, when so many of our countrymen were 
studying the habits of the Red Grouse and the best means of 
approaching him, I was off the Speeton Rocks in a yacht; fishing 
was the ostensible occupation, and although we hauled in the 
codlings and gurnard quickly, there was time to look at the sea- 
birds. There were Guillemots and Puffins innumerable, Kitti- 
wakes, Common and Arctic T'erns, and some Lesser Terns. We 
did not, amongst all those thousands of birds on the water and 
passing us, see a single Razorbill. Is the Razorbill dying out 
at Flamborough? I can remember the days when it was very 
numerous there. ‘The Puffin and Guillemot had young still on 
the cliffs, for the latter often passed with a small glittering fish 
held crosswise—probably a young whiting—and the former had a — 
regular fringe of sand-launce dangling from their formidable beaks. 
This day we were mel ate i the enormous number and 
variety of Acalephe which drifteépast, from great fellows as big» 
as parasols, raw and bloody-looking, reminding us rather too 
forcibly of a freshly-scalped head, dragging pink tentacles yards in 
length, to little transparent, delicately fringed cups and thimbles, 
with four pale blue or pink spots near the apex, shoals of which 
go yawning and gaping past in the most indolent fashion. Our 
lines, of which we had a great many out, constantly became fouled 
with the gelatinous tentacles of these creatures, turning the water 
into a sort of soup, and making it quite impossible to fish, for 
I soon found that with the least particle of this jelly-like matter on 
the bait, even the greedy Gurnard refused it. Fish seem to dread 
coming into contact with the tentacles, at which I do not wonder, 
having yet a vivid recollection of the irritation caused, after 
clearing one of the lines, and rubbing my eyes with my wet 
fingers. 

On August 23rd and 24th I noticed many of our smaller 
migrants in the Humber marshes,— Wheatears, Sedge-birds, Reed 
Warblers, Yellow Wagtails, and Whitethroats,—these all pass on © 
their way very quickly, here one day and gone the next. | 

On September 5th great flights of Lapwings and Starlings. 
On the 12th—hazy, 9.30 a.m.—I saw a flight of Martins, with 
some Swifts amongst them, from N.E. to S.W., about three 
hundred feet high; they passed quickly, going at full migratory 
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swing. The migration of Swifts up the east coast has been 
very remarkable. According to a correspondent of ‘The Field,’ 
they were seen on the 20th August between the Tees-mouth and 
Redcar, flying about in thousands, and again on the 27th were so 
numerous that “the air seemed alive with them, and boys in the 
streets were striking them down with whips.” Mr. Inchbald, 
writing in the same paper the following week (Sept. 13th), says 


- that on August 25th, when at Flamborough, “ hundreds of Swifts, 


in one continuous flight, came flying from the north over the 


headland towards the south. The flight continued for nearly half 


an hour, and the birds flew lazily on, as though they had journeyed 
for some distance.” At Spurn they were seen in most unheard-of 
numbers until the 29th of August, on which day they departed. 


When birds are once moving they are too restless to remain long | 


in one locality, often only for a few hours; and in the Lincoln- 
shire marshes, unless we are out at a very early hour, we know 
little of what is really going on. 

The night of Saturday, September 14th, was very dark, with 
heavy rain from S8.E.; the morning of the 15th bright and fine. 


At 8 a.M., when dressing near the open window looking into the - 


garden, I noticed the shrubs close to the house full of small 
warblers which had come in during the night—Blackcaps, male 
and female (rare birds in this district), the Common and Lesser 
Whitethroat, and numerous Willow Wrens. ! thought of Herr 
Giitke’s garden, oe eb in Heligoland, under similar circum- 
stances. After breakfast, about 9.30, I took my binocular to 
look up a very yellow Willow Wren, showing an unusual amount 
of this colour on the wing-feathers, a conspicuously different bird 
I had seen from the window amongst the others in the bushes. 
Not a bird, however, except one female Blackcap, could I find in 
any part of the garden or adjoining shrubberies; they had 
stopped, rested, and gone forward again. 

On September 19th, about 8.30 a.m., I pulledup for a few 
minutes at the entrance of one of our fields to watch a flight of 
Martins, two to three hundred; some were careering in full flight 
in and out between two ash trees, others perched on these trees, 
and scores on the adjacent field round a little pool of rain-water. 


Very pleasant it was to see their graceful evolutions, as now one ~ 


and now another dashed within a few feet of my head, the whole 
flock keeping up an incessant low twitter or warbling, as much as 
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to say, “we have broken up our summer quarters, and are off for 
the winter amidst the eternal green of the tropics.” I thought of | 


boys breaking up for the holidays, and felt that small birds, like 
small boys, had their special seasons~of exuberance and high 
spirits. On passing this place ten minutes later I was surprised 
to find the Martins had gone; their sudden departure struck me 
so much that I kept a look-out during the day for Martins in the 
vicinity, but saw none excepting a few pairs of local birds. Some 
Martins and Swallows remainéd with us to the end of September 
and early in October. On the 29th a single Martin was seen 
flying about, not migrating, at Easington, near Spurn. 

On September 1¢th, W., fine and bright, I heard both Green- 
shanks and Whimbrels passing over; the former at 12.30 P.M., 
the latter at 5r.m. On the 17th I saw twelve to fourteen Yellow 
Wagtails together. ‘There were really more than that number, 


perhaps double, but, like the Ivishman’s pig, their flittings to and | 


fro were so rapid, searching the stubbles, or hawking for insects 
from the “stook”’ Pe I could not readily count them. On 
this day I also heard Redshanks calling on the “ flats,” and put 
up numbers of the first migratory ‘Thrushes by riding down a 
furrow from one end to the other of a thirty-acre field of beans. 
Thrushes, Blackbirds, Whitethroats, and~many of our smaller 
migrants are very fond of resorting to the shelter of bean-fields on 
their first arrival in the autumn. It suits them admirably for 
concealment in these treeless plains; they also obtain an ample 
supply of food in the variety and number of insects, which may be 
always found in such situations. On the east coast, if you wish 
to obtain rare immigrants, search the bean-fields. 

On September 18th I shot several young Knots from flocks 


on the muds, and, contrary to what we might expect, found them 


very thin and poor. In ‘The Zoologist’ for November, 1879, 


Mr. J. H. Gurney, jun., makes nearly the same remark about | 


Knots shot on the Norfolk coast in September—that they “ were 
like skeletons, having no fat at all upon them.” Old birds which 
I shot on the Lincolnshire coast on October 3lst were, on the 
contrary, very fat and in high condition. The young Knots 
migrate in September, fully six weeks before the old birds; that 
they should be in such poor condition is quite exceptional. There 
is a reason for everything if we can only find it out, and it may be 
that for some seasonal cause, such as the lateness and scarcity of 
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insect-life in high northern latitudes, the young Knots did not get 
a sufficiency of food before migrating. The old birds, remaining 
six weeks later, might come in for a better supply; hence the 
difference of condition. 

Wheatears (old birds) were very numerously represented in the 
marshes on the 20th September, and on the 24th Willow Wrens. 
In mentioning such and such birds seen at particular dates, 
I refer to special numbers over and above local residents. On 
the 26th there was an old Gannet inside the Humber—that is, 
within the “ Bull” Light-vessel. I mention this as it is the only 
Gannet I have known to come within the mouth of our river. 
Scores of Starlings on the 27th, in the early morning, were hawking 
like Martins over this village ; they appeared to be all young birds. 
Quails bred on Cabourn Wold this summer, and I am informed 
that some were shot early in the autumn. 

Hooded Crows came in considerable numbers on or about the 
20th October; wind N.W. at the time. Grey Wagtails were both 
seen and heard on the 21st, and the fir st flight of Snipe appeared 
to have arrived about the same time. On the 29th there were 
some lar ge flocks of Greenfinches, young Linnets, and some 
Twites. 

Mr. W. Eagle Clarke, of Leeds, to whom I am indebted for 
very interesting notes taken at Spurn from October 29th to 
November 38rd, says that on October 30th ‘‘ Redwings were coming 
in from the sea in small numbers; some yesterday; all had left 
on the 30th; one seen on the 31st.” I did not see any on this 
side of the water before November Sth. In ‘ The Zoologist’ for 
November last (p. 460) Mr. J. Backhouse, jun., mentions cireum- 
stances which make it probable that a pair of Redwings nested 
near York in 1879. From the cold, backward, and winter-like 
character of the spring and summer, this is by no means im- 
probable. were observed very late in the spring on the 


Yorkshire coast. 


On the night of October 40th, wind fresh from. NE. and 
drizzly rain, there was a large arrival of Woodcocks on the coast 
of Holderness and Lincolnshire. Mr. Bailey informed me of a 
large flight at Flamborough. At Spurn, on the morning of the 
31st, sixty were obtained, Mr. Clarke says, to his knowledge, 
and probably many more; somg were so exhausted as to be 
knocked down with sticks, and one was caught by a dog. On the 
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Lincolnshire coast also, between Tetney and Skegness, numbers 
were shot on-the same morning. It must have been a very bad 
passage for the birds, as they appear to have reached land in a 
thoroughly exhausted state; how many failed to do so we shall 
never know. Mr. Clarke writes, “A large codfish was taken at 
Spurn on the 30th, which when opened was found to contain an 
entire Woodcock.” 

I saw the first Short-eared Owl in the marshes on the 30th 
October; twelve were seen at Spurn on the same day. A beautiful 
variety, shot by Mr. Clarke, had the tawny ground colour of the 
typical bird represented by almost pure white: it was a male. 
I have not seen a single Gold-crested Wren on the Lincolnshire 
coast during the autumn. Mr. Clarke says on the Yorkshire 
side the only three seen this season were in a garden at Kuilnsea, 
on the 25th and 29th October. 

All the Turdide have been remarkably scarce, more par- 
ticularly the Blackbirds; the hundreds which usually at this 
season appear suddenly in the marsh hedgerows have only been 
represented by a few dozen. Speaking of Blackbirds at Sp 
October 30th, Mr. Clarke says, “ Arriving singly, quite done up; 
they would sit at your feet among the bents and simply loek up 
at you.” Blackbirds on their first arrival will drop in the first 
shelter or hedgerow they find; but, like all other migrants, 
they are soon off again; to see them we must be near the coast 
soon after daylight. In some years the numbers I have seen 
at early morning in a single hedgerow have fairly astonished 
me. Many a morning, in former years, can I recall, foggy and 
still, yet in a few hours changing to one of those lovely cloudless 
latter autumn days, neither too hot nor too cold, when all Nature 
seems preparing for the sleep of winter. At the early hour we 
are out, however, the mist conceals nearly everything except the 
nearest hedgerows — hedgerows never. pore beautiful than at 
present, unless we choose to except a few brief days in the later 


“spring, when they become rolling waves of bloom, above the green 


level of the marsh, white from base to crest with the sweet-scented 
“May” blossom. Now each lingering leaf is gay with autumn 
tints, running through many shades of yellow, brown and scarlet. 
The heavy dew has condensed in erystal drops on each point of 
vantage, and the dripping clusters of haws glisten lke so many 
carcanets of coral. ‘Turning through the hand-gate into the 
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meadow you find the “eddish” grey with the fallen gossamer, 
each slender thread of which is strung with pearl-like globules of 
clear water, through which the dark green tracks of the hares are 
as readily to be seen as in new-fallen snow. Along the lee side 
of the fence early frosts and winds of the equinox have laid down, 
for several yards in width, a brightly variegated carpet, and as 
the dead leaves rustle under the horse’s feet, the Blackbirds take 
alarm. You may have ridden down that hedgerow on the previous 
morning without seeing any, but hundreds have come across 
during the night, and you can hear their “ quilp, quilp” and 
- the winnow of wings as they fly out, mostly on the offside of the 
shelter. Before you have ridden far probably a hundred or two 
have been disturved; every yard of the hedge appears to contain 
them. Many flit for short distances and enter the hedge, again 
to fly out and repeat the same process, so that when you near the 
termination of the hedgerow they go out by the dozen, like 
Pheasants from a hot corner in a preserve. Some skulk round 
the corner into the cross fence, whilst the more adventurous 
cut off the angle of the meadow. Many never attempt to fly out, 
but trust to the depth and thickness of the bullock fence. On 
horseback you may look into the black, bead-like eyes of the bird 
as he sits perfectly motionless at the distance of a few feet. Four- 
fifths of the Blackbirds you will find are young cocks. If 
especially fortunate you may see a Ring Ouzel, or at least hear its 
alarm note—a note at once distinguishable to a good ear from the 
Blackbird’s, but not easy to render on paper.* 

Like all the rest of their kind, these immigrant Blackbirds are 
sreat skulkers; never more so than for a few hours after they 
have come in, for they are then tired and reluctant to move. 
Were they Redwings we should see them perched on the 
outer branches, conspicuous by their light eye-streak and the 
dash of orange-red below the wing. . Fieldfares, too, on such a 
morning would crowd the highest twigs, and long before seeing 
them we should hear their harsh but welcome chatter. On other 
mornings none of these birds could be found, but instead flocks of. 

* On November 29th, when crossing the high wolds, I rode for some distance 
along a hedgerow bordering one side of a large sheep-waik, disturbing numbers of 
Blackbirds and Redwings feeding on the haws. They flew out just as I have 
described, entering a:ain the fence at short intervals. At the termination of this 


hedgerow the Blackbirds went out by dozens into some ash trees, 


Every one of 
these Blackbirds was, I believe, a cock. ° 


es 
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Greenfinches or Chaffinches, or numbers of the fragile but hardy \ 
little Goldcrest clinging to the naked boughs, or searching the 
depths of the thicket, as if the passage of six hundred miles of 
salt-water was but an ordinary and everyday occurrence. Such 
is one of our marsh hedgerows near the coast in the migratory 
season. 

At Spurn, on October 29th, Mr. Clarke saw a flock of Snow 
Buntings, and understood they had been seen the day previously ; 
they were much more numerous on the 30th, and still more so on 
the following day. We saw a flock at Tetney, on the Lincolnshire 

coast, on the 3lst. On November 4th a single flock in one of my 

stubbles numbered from four to five hundred; and on the 6th 
there were several flocks, from two hundred to four hundred and 
five hundred, in all the stubbles near the river. 

The first Jack Snipe was seen here on November llth. On 
the 12th, during a walk along the ‘‘ beck”’ for four or five miles 
I saw so many Bullfinches, over and above any local residents we 

| have, that I am inclined to think they must be immigrants. Some 
were remarkably fine and handsome birds. It is worth recording 
that on November 22nd, sharp frost,—the ground indeed frozen 

“as hard as a stone,”—in riding across Riby Park, at the foot of 

the North Wolds, I found examples of both oak and elm, big 

trees, in full green leaf; other trees of the same kind in the 
park had nearly lost their leaves, and eppeeres | in the livery of 
autumn. 

Large flights of various small birds came in on or about the 
25th November, more particularly Greenfinches, Linnets and some 
Tree Sparrows. The Linnets were old birds. I got four very 
interesting examples from one flock, showing the gradual change 
through various stages to winter plumage. As a rule, all our 
shore birds have been unusually scarce, unless I except the | 
Sanderling and Knot. Of the former, at Spurn, Mr. Clarke’ says, 

Sie larger flocks than I have ever before seen them; very 
numerous.” I saw immense flocks of Knots on the Lincolnshire 
coast on October 81st. — 

A most remarkable feature of the past season has been the 
large flight of Skuas along the east coast. They have “hugged 
the shore” this year in their autumnal cruise south much closer 
than is generally the case, having probably been driven in by a_ 

4 succession of heav v gales, and consequently attracted more 
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attention. A correspondent of ‘The Field’ (Nov. 1st) notices 
the unusual numbers of Pomatorhine, Richardson’s and Buffon’s 
Skuas seen along the Durham coast. On October 14th, also on 
the 15th and 17th, some thousands appear to have passed in small 
parties of seven or eight together during the three days, the bulk 
of them being adult birds. From Flamborough Mr. Bailey writes, 
“We have had more Skuas this year than I can remember, with 
the exception of 1872 and 1873, when I saw them flying in flocks 
of from twenty to thirty.” Great numbers were seen off our 
Lincolnshire coast in October close in shore or on the sands, and 
numerous examples were shot, finding their way to the bird- 
stuffers and game dealers. One Pomatorhine I examined had 
the fully-developed tail and was an old bird, but entirely dark in 
plumage. On the Norfolk coast, as Mr. J. H. Gurney, jun., 
informs me, they were equally numerous, and many had fallen to 
the local gunners, the bulk of them being Pomatorhines. 

So far [ have heard of no Bramblings having been seen either 
in Lincolnshire or Norfolk. Writing from Essex, November 20th, 
Major Russell says that when off the mouth of the Blackwatey 
River on the 16th, wind northerly, about twelve Bramblings passed 
his boat, flying N. by W. or N.N.W off the sea towards the nearest 
high land visible, Mersea Island ‘They were near enough to 
show the tawny bars on the wing. 

After a fine and dry November with the commencement of 
December, as a lion at one bound, the winter has sprung upon us. 
The frost on December 2nd, at 7.30 A.M., was so intense as to 
freeze water in my bedroom shortly after having been poured out, 
and buckets of water taken from the springs in the yard froze 
almost instantly. In the afternoon I went to try for a Snipe in the 
marsh; the drains were frozen hard enough to bear my weight ' 
anywhere, and I found the Snipe had collected at the little pools 
made by the dripping from the under-drains. My first shot killed 
a Snipe, but also aroused about one hundred and fifty wild geese 
which were resting on the grassland near the Humber, and shortly 
after this another lot of sixty-five came nearly within shot. From 
each field caine the mellow twittering of the Snow Buntings, and 
amongst the rough grasses and reeds on the drain-banks, searching 
for snails, were numbers of those dark ‘‘ Hebridean” ‘Thrushes 
whose occasional visits to us in severe winters I have before 
remarked upon. I also saw the largest flock of Golden Plover it 
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has ever been my fortune to come across. I have seen extended 
lines crossing our marshes and covering half a mile from flank to 
flank; but these were massed together, covering a very con- 
siderable space near the centre of a twenty-six acre field, very 
rough, and recently steam-dragged. I fear I should be accused 
of exaggeration were I to attempt to compute their number. 
I know when they arose I could not see daylight through them. 
They broke up into three large divisions, one of which gave me 
a raking shot at their right wing as they swept past at a 
distance of sixty to seventy yards—unfortunately too scattered 
to do much execution, and I had only No.7 in my cartridges. 
I thought seven fell, but only picked up five, the ground being 
much broken and the light deficient. ‘These five birds were like 
lumps of butter, weighing a trifle under forty ounces, or nearly 
eight ounces each, but one of the five was much lighter than the 
rest ‘and spoilt the weight. Previous to this I had hardly seen a 
Golden Plover during the autumn. ‘The next morning (Dec. 83rd) 
I got fourteen, probably forming a portion of the great migratory 
flock seen on the previous evening. ‘The stomachs of several 
examined did not contain a particle of food, only small stones, 
fragments of quartz and felspar. | 


ON THE OCCURRENCE OF THE DEAL-FISH ON 
THE NORFOLK COAST. 


By SouTAWELL. 


On the 8th October a Deal-fish, or Vaagmeer (T’rachypterus 
arcticus ?), was taken by some fishermen in a draught-net in 
Holkham Bay. After being shown in the neighbourhood for two 
days it was purchased by Mr. A. J. Napier, of Holkham, and sent 
to Mr. Cole, of Norwich, to be preserved, to whom I am indebted 
for the opportunity of examining it. When received by Mr. Cole 
it was in a very dilapidated condition, anv '\aving been so long 
out of the water required immediate attention. Consequently 
I did not see the fish in the flesh; I therefore quote from a 
description of it kindly given me by Mr. Hugh Robert Rump, of 
Wells, by whom it was seen very shortly after its capture. 

Mr. Rump says, in answer to my inquiries:—“ The fish in 
question was brought for my inspection and identification by the 


— 
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captors about two hours after it was landed. It was perfectly 
uninjured, and presented a singularly brilliant and _ silvery 
appearance, its skin nearly resembling silver-foil; it lived about 
ten minutes after its capture. It measured fifty-three inches in 
length, and ten inches in depth at the widest part, and was perfectly 
‘flattened ; one inch in thickness. The silvery sheen of the skin 
disappeared more of less towards the dorsal fin, and a bluish 
black shading took its place; but I am quite certain there were 
not any black spots or markings on the body of the fish—at least, 
on the side (the right) which I had the opportunity of observing. 
The dorsal fin ‘rose gently’ from the back and extended nearly 
to the tail; it was one continuous appendage, and not broken up 
into irregular portions,* and there was no kind of anterior dorsal 
fin.t ‘The fin was of a most marked and beautiful colour, which 
may be reproduced by giving a band painted with vermilion a 
glazing with crimson-lake; the colour of arterial blood might be 
taken as a fair resemblance. ‘There was a small fin at P of your 
drawing,{ and two singularly rounded fins at V (ventral). The 
distance of the vent from the head was unfortunately not 
measured, but it was close to the gills. The caudal fin was 
placed eccentrically, as in your sketch; +this remarkable con- 
figuration was specially noted at the time. The fish figured 
in Couch’s ‘Fishes of the British Islands’ is not the fish 
caught by the Wells fishermen, in my humble opinion. § 
There was a most remarkable arrangement of elastic tissues 
about the muzzle and buccal cavity permitting easy and extensive 

of the snout and mouth several inches, and possibly of 
dilatation also.” 

When I first saw the fish, or rather its skin, the colour was 
quite gone, and all the beautiful silvery pigment, which readily 
detached itself on handling, was rubbed off the body. The 
delicate membrane of the dorsal fin, which was four inches high 
in the centre, had given way between the spines in several places, 
producing the appearance presented in Fleming’s figure; it had 
also become detached along the margin of the back, leaving a 


* As shown in Fleming’s figure, Mag: Nat. Hist. vol. v., p. 216. 

+ See Couch’s figure, vol. ii., p. 246, where the front portion of the dorsal fin is 
’ shown as separated and more elevated. 

t Pectoral; referring to a sketch of Yarrell’s figure sent in my letter. 

§ Mr. Napier expresses the same opinion. 
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half-moon shaped space between the hase of one spine and the 


next. This was doubtless the result of the drying of the 
membrane, as it was not noticed by Mr. Rump when the fish 
was in a fresh condition. ‘The process shown at b in Fleming's 
figure was certainly not present in this specimen. 

The caudal fin was too imperfect to give any indication of its 
form. Its remains consisted of seven broken spines, three inches 
long, directed upwards. The ventral fins mentioned by Mr. Rump 
had disappeared. The “furrow,” mentioned by Fleming, at the 
top of the head was conspicuous; but the “ elastic tissue” had 
quite dried up on the head, leaving the plates, to all appearance, 
bare. The soft parts were destroyed before I saw the fish, but 
Mr. Cole tells me that it was a male. The contents of the 
stomach consisted of a small quantity of slimy fluid. The bones 
were very soft, and the flesh also very soft and white. The skin 
was exceedingly delicate and devoid of scales. ~ 

This description agrees with that given by Mr. Edward of 
the Banff specimen (Zool. 1879, p. 221), except that he notes the 
absence of both caudal and pectoral fin, which doubtless arose 
from the mutilated condition of his,specimen. The base of the 
pectorals is very small, and the skin and flesh so delicate that 
the attachment would be very slight. That the peculiarly shaped 
ventral fins mentioned by Mr. Rump also escaped his attention is 
not surprising, as in the Holkham specimen, when it reached 
Norwich, Mr. Cole tells me he observed no trace of them. 

Mr. Cole differs from Mr. Rump as to the situation of the 
yent, which the latter gentleman places “vlose to the gills,” — 
whéreas Mr. Cole, who-skinned the fish, assures me it was about 
two-thirds of the length of the fish distant from the head. I had 
no means of verifying this when I saw the skin. The Belfast 
specimen (Zool. 1875, p. 4843), which was washed up at Bundoran, 
on the southern shore of Donegal Bay, greatly exceeded the one 
now recorded in size, being seven feet nine inches long, but 
whether it differed in other respects, the brief notice given of it 
affords no means of forming an opinion. Mr. J. H. Gurney, jun., 
tells me that he saw a Deal-fish a few years ago at Teesmouth, 
but is not aware whether it was recorded. 

It is much to be regretted that the specimen now under 
notice was not seen by a competent ichthyologist. Had it been 
immediately forwarded in a fresh state by the fishermen to 

D 
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Giinther, as suggested by Mr. Rump, the doubt as to the 
existence of one or more species of this fish would have been 
settled. The absence of the anterior eiongated rays of the dorsal 
fin, position of the vent, the great disparity in size, and the 
absence of the two blackish spots mentioned by Dr. Giinther, 
seem to indicate that such is the case. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Pine Marten in InELAND.—The Pine Marten is, I think, very much 
rarer in Ireland than it used to be, owing I presume to the war waged 
against it by gamekeepers and others. About eight years ago a specimen 
- was trapped with a broken leg at Avondale, County Wicklow. I had it sent 
up to the Zoological Society, but it died on the journey. A gamekeeper 
killed one about fifteenyears ago at Luggielaw, in the same county; and 
those are the last I have heard of from that neighbourhood. It still 
occurs in Donegal (I saw one at Glenalla last year), though in decreasing 
numbers, and is invariably known by the name of “ Madaidh crainn,” not 
Cat crainn ” (a name which I never heard). ‘ Madaidh crainn ” means 
“tree-dog.” Whether tree-cat or tree-dog is the better name is another 
question.— Henry CHicHEsTeER Hart. 


_ EXTRAORDINARY ARRIVAL OF SKUAS ON THE YORKSHIRE Coast.— 
A most remarkable tlight of Pomatorhine Skuas took place on this part of 
the north-east coast on the 14th and 15th October—an occurrence which 
I imagine has not before been known, at least I have not met with any 
account of a similar visitation. During the month of September an 
unusual number of Richardson’s Skua were observed in the Tees Bay and 
neighbourhood, and as many as forty or fifty were shot, to my knowledge. 
Great numbers of Terns also visited the Bay, following the shoals of sprats 
and small herrings. On the 6th October, while off in a boat, I obtained 
three Pomatorhine Skuas, one adult and two immature, and saw about fifty 
others not near enough for a shot. On the 13th I procured another 
Immature specimen in the Tees. On the same day an adult bird was shot 
by a Redcar fisherman, and brought by him for my examination; but the 
next day, the 1ith, I witnessed a most marvellous irruption of these birds. 
About 11 a.m. a gale from the north, changing to north-east, with heavy 

rain, began to blow witli great violence, and soon after noon the first flight 
of Pomatorhine Skuas made their appearance, coming from eastward and 
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seaward and flying north-west, many being driven inland by the force of the 
gale. Their numbers increased as the day wore on, until by dusk I am 
sure several thousands must have gone past, and at least a hundred and 
fifty were shot in this neighbourhood alone. I had twenty-three in the 
house at once; a birdstuffer at Marske, twenty-five; another at Middles- 
borough, about twenty; besides dozens which were shot and plucked for the 
sake of the feathers. Had the local gunners known the value of these 
Skuas, there would have been many more killed, for the birds were 
remarkably fearless, or rather, I should say, ignorant of the effects of the 
gun, flying within a few yards of the shooters who were stationed on the 
sandhills to the east of Redcar. I myself several times walked to within 
ten yards of birds:sitting on th sands ; they appeared perfectly unconcerned 
at my appearance, and only flew. off when I almost touched them. These 
Skuas flew in small parties of from seven to twenty in number, and the 
majority of them were adult birds, their long tail-feathérs and white breasts 
rendering them conspicuous and easily, distinguishable from the. dark- 
plumaged immature birds. Amongst the Pomatorhine Skuas which IL. 
obtained were two birds entirely black; the tail-feathers were about three 
inches long, legs black, and bills exactly similar to the old birds. Were 
these old or young birds? -A few of Richardson's species flew with the 
Pomatorhine Skuas, but not more than one in fifty. Buta rarer bird than 
the Pomatorhine made its appearance on the 14th, in the shape of Butfon’s 
Skua: five adult specimens were shot between Marske and Redcar; and on 
the 15th I obtained a pair of adult birds in splendid plumage, their tail- 
feathers being especially beautiful; another, also adult, was shot opposite 
Redcar on the 16th. .A great many Pomatorhine Skuas continued to, pass 
on the 15th, and several more were shot. On the 16th I did not see any ; 
but on the'17th the gale freshened, and at the Tees-mouth I saw about . 
fifty in small bands of seven or eight, and one adult bird was shot. Since 
that day I have not seen or heard of a single example, and it would seem 
that they have made their last appearance for the season. In whatever way 
this flight may be accounted for, it is certainly a most extraordinary 
occurrence, and one not likely to happen often. I should be glad if any of 
your readers can furnish some explanation of it.—T. H. Nexson (Redcar). 

PoMATORHINE SKUAS IN SOMERSETSHIRE.—It may be worth while to 
record the appearance of several of these birds on our coast last autumn, | 
for although tolerably common as autumnal visitors to the south coast ot 
Devon, especially about Torbay, they seldom make their appearance in this 
county. The first I heard of was on the 17th October, when I received 
one which had been killed at Weston-super-Mare on the same day. It was 
a fully adult bird—perhaps I ought to say an old bird, for the throat and 


breast were white, with only a few dark spots on the breast; the back of 
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the neck between the dark brown cap and the back was also white, both the 
sides and the back of the neck being much washed with yellow; there are 
no white marks on the feathers: the legs and feet are black. The two 
central tail-feathers, unfortunately, were shot away at nearly the same length 
as the other tail-feathers ; so I had no opportunity of seeing how much they 
projected, which I regret, for apparently they projected considerably. This 
bird had not quite completed its moult, a few of the worn feathers still 
remaining in parts, and the primary quills and tail were all clean moulted. 
I mention these particulars as it is not very often an opportunity is afforded 
of examining such a fully adult example. Soon after this, on the 22nd 
October, I received another Pomatorhine Skua, which had been killed at 
Combwich, on the Bridgwater River, and was kindly forwarded by. the 
Rev. C. G. Anderson, of Otterhampton. In a letter which-Mr. Anderson 
sent me with the bird he states that he understood from William Manchip, 
who shot it, that there were three of these birds about the river, and 
that he heard that one was shot within a day or two at Steart, which is 
further down the river than: Combwich; he also adds that the man called 
the bird a “ Mullin Hawk,” and said one had never been seen at Combwich 
before. This was a young bird, and, as in the other case, the moult not 


fully complete; the central tail-feathers, which, as well as the rest of the | 


tail, were clean moulted, only projected about half an inch beyond the 
others; this may have been because they were not fully grown, but even if 
they had been I do not think in so young a bird they would have projected 
much further; the legs were blue and the feet black. Other occurrences of 
this bird in this county are rare. I did not include it in my ‘ Birds of 
Somerset,’ as I did not then kuow of a Somerset specimen, but have since 
obtained one—an immature bird—from a birdstuffer at Taunton, which he 
told me was one of a pair killed at Minehead, and given to him in payment 
for setting up the other. I could not ascertain the exact date at which 
these birds had been killed. Mr. Poole, of Brent Knoll, also informs me 
that he has an immature bird, bought fresh-killed in Bridgwater; so that, 
after all, Mr. William Manchip may have made a mistake in supposing his 
was the only “ Mullin Hawk” ever seen dead at Combwich, as in all 
probability Mr. Poole’s bird was killed somewhere about there. These are 
all the occurrences of the Pomatorhine Skua in Somerset of which I have 
yet heard.——Crci. Sauirn (Lydeard House, Taunton). 


POMATORHINE SKUAS IN THE Bristol CHANNEL.— On October 21st 
I received from Instow two Pomatorhine Skuas which had been shot there. 
Both are fine adults, and agree with the figure in Mr. Dresser’s work, with 
the exception that the baud across the breast is much darker. The 
intensity of colour and the depth of this band varies: greatly in adult 
specifies obtained at this season of the year. Two shot by me on the 
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same day in October on ‘Torbay, a few years since, differed remarkably in 
this respect. In one bird the whole of the under parts is of a pure white ; 
only a few specks of darker colour appear on the breast. In the other 
bird the chin and breast are of a brownish black, speckled slightly with 
white. A small flock of Pomatorhine Skuas seem to have ascended the 
Bristol Channel, in which waters they are of extremely rare occurrence. 
A birdstuffer in Taunton has received two from Minehead, one adult and 
one immature bird; another, a bird of the year, was sent him from North 
Curry, a place situated some miles inland, but looking down on the great 
Sedgemoor flat; and two more of these Skuas, an adult and immature bird, 
were sent him from a place so far up the channel as Weston-super-Mare. 
I noticed that the adult examples had unfortunately lost the elongated 
central feathers of the tail, which had apparently been shot off. In the two 
old birds received from Instow one had these feathers in perfect condition, 
while in the other one of the two feathers had been cut off by shot.— 
Murray A. Matuew (The Vicarage, Bishop’s Lydeard). 


Skuas IN YoRKSHIRE.—On the 18th October a specimen of Buffon's 
Skua was captured on Strensall Common, near York, and brought: to 
Mr. Helstrip, birdstuffer, St. Saviour’s Place, York. It is an extremely 
rare bird in our county, only four or five, so far as I know, having been 
previously taken. It was found, half starved, on the moor, but is in good | 
plumage and worthy a place in some museum. On the same day a male 
specimen of the Great Skua was shot on Tolerton Ings, near York, which 
I have carefully preserved. It is occasionally seen on the Yorkshire coast 
during the autumn and winter, but seldom comes so far inland as this. 
I have lately seen a Pomatorhine Skua, which, strange to say, was shot at 
Pocklington on the same day as the other two, and is now in the possession 
of Mr. Ripley, birdstuffer, Teesgate. The fact of three species of Skua, 
all rare on the Yorkshire coast, being taken in one day in the neighbourhood 


of York is sufficiently curious to deserve notice.—J. BackuouseE, JUN. 
(West Bank, York). | 


SkuasS OFF THE Coasts oF Devon AnD CornwaLL.—Large flights of 
these birds have appeared in the Channel off the coasts of Devon and 
Cornwall. Mr. James, of Plymouth, a yachting friend, informs me that 
when at the entrance of Salcombe Harbour in October he observed 
flocks of “ Boatswain” Gulls flying down the river from the direction of 
Kingsbridge, and afterwards met with a great many off the “ Bolt,” and 
other headlands on the coast. Mr. Clogg, of Looe, also informed me 


that, on making inquiry among the fishermen of that place, they all said 


that they never remembered hang seen so many of these birds in the 
Channel before, and that Gannet§ were also very numerous. Mr. Rodd, of 
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Penzance, likewise wrote me word that Mr. Vingoe, of that town, had lately 
had many immature specimens of the Pomatorhine Skua offered to him for 
sale, and I have lately heard of a small kind of Gull, in almost black plumage, 
having been repeatedly seen at the entrance of Sutton Harbour, Plymouth, 
which I have no doubt was one of the small Skuas in its dark dress. I 
may here mention that all the smaller species of Skua are commonly called 
* Lords” and “ Captains” by the Devon and Cornish fishermen, “ ‘Tom 
Hurry” being also a local name; but the Great Skua (Stercorarius catarractes), 
now unfortunately so rare on our coast, generally goes by the name of 
Old Hen.”"—J. GarcomBeE (Durnford Street, Stonehouse). 


OrnxitHoLocicaL Notes rrom Lowestorr. — From its geographical 
position there ought to be few better places for observing the southward 
migration of birds in the autumn than Lowestoft, which juts out into the 
sea, and is the easternmost point in England. Having spent most of 
October there, 1 had many opportunities of noting, as another corre- 
spondent seems to haye done at Harwich (Zool. 1879, p. 459), the arrivals of 
Larks and Rooks, which often come over in large numbers. It is singular 
how little rule there is in their movements, to our eyes, several days often 
passing without any arrivals, and then comes a day when they drop in every 
quarter of an hour,-not in ones and twos, but in flocks fifty or sixty strong, 
flying comparatively low over the water, the birds passing on inland as if 
_ they knew no fatigue. The remarkable migration of Skuas, which has been 
observed on the Norfolk coast, if it extended to Lowestoft, did not come 
particularly under my notice, although one day, off the end of the pier, I saw 
a Skua (I think Richardson's Skua) chasing some Terns; but the numerous 
examples which occurred in Norfolk are nearly all Pomatorhines, mingled 
with adult Buffon’s Skuas. As the Terns had long left Blakeney, in 
Norfolk, I was surprised to see numbers in and around the harbour, and 
they remained at Lowestoft until about the 24th of October. I had 
an opportunity of examining dne ef them, and it proved, as I expected, to 
be the Arctic Tern. Common and Herring Gulls were abundant; and 
a Little Gull was shot on the 24th, the only one I have heard of on 
our coast. J explored Lakes Oulton and Lothing for Grebes; but I 
suppose they had migrated, for the only Grebe I saw was a Dabchick 
hanging up in a shop with a few Ring Dotterels. At Fritton Lake, 
however, a splendid piece of water a few miles from Lowestoft, where there 
are two decoys, I saw three or four Great-crested Grebes; one of them was 
swimming outside Lady Crossley’s decoy; and a pretty sight it was amongst 
the different species of Ducks—Mallard’ most numerous, then Widgeon and 
Téal, and half a dozen splendid Pochards—gracefully floating on the water, 
with no constraint, and quite unaware that we were watching them behind . 
the screens, while the well-trained dog dodged in and out in attempts 
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which were only partially successful to decoy the nearest ducks under the 
fatal netting. The largest number of ducks ever taken by Page, the decoy- 
man, here at one time in a single pipe was 101, and I do not know how 
they all squeezed into the small tunnel-net, as it is called, at the end ef the 
pipe. By-the-bye, one of these tunnel-nets at Fritton, hung up on a rail, 
served this summer for a Redstart to build in. As might be expected, the 
extensive woods which surround the lake are frequented by many hawks. A 
fine Honey Buzzard, which had been sent from Fritton to be stuffed, was 
shown to me while at Lowestoft, and I believe this bird has several times 
occurred at the lake, as also has the young of the Sea Eagle. The Sparrow- 
hawk was evidently common, for in the course of a walk I saw three or 
four. About two hundred yards from the lake, at Mr. H. Buxton’s house, 
I had good opportunities of watching a cock Black Redstart, which seemed 
to be very partial toa new terrace which was being built. It stayed a few 
days on and about the house, often approaching within a few feet of the 
windows, but was not seen after October 80th. Though a black male, it 
had no white on the wing (cf. ‘ Rambles of a Naturalist in Egypt,’ p. 162). 
—J. H. Guryey, Jun. (Northrepps, Norwich). 


THE LARGE Russert VARIETY oF THE Common Snipe.— The other 
day 1 received from Scilly a string of Snipes, and amongst them was 
a specimen Of the. variety known as the Russet Snipe (see Gould's 
‘Birds of Great Britain.’) It was a female, and, although badly shot, 
and in condition by no means beyond the average, weighed fully four 
ounces and-a half. ‘The character of the plumage is precisely like those I 
have obtained before—viz. a predominant cast of rufous on the dorsal 
plumage, with fainter and narrower longitudinal stripes, and with the flanks 
‘mueh more striated than the Common Snipe. I weighed all the others 
and found none exceeded three ounces and a half, although in fair 
condition. In order to bring more immediately before one’s eyes the length 
and shape of the tail-feathers, I have had them placed in a case in the same 
typical attitude, with their tails spread, for the purpose of further examination 
as to their specific value. There appear to be one or two points of 
distinction as regards the measurements, to which Mr. Vingoe called my 
attention on comparing specimens of each. The tertial feathers in the 
Common Snipe reach to the tips of the primaries when closed, or very 
nearly so, _ the russet-coloured bird they do not reach the end of the 
primaries by /aalf an inch at least. There is a difference also in the length 
and shape of the tail; that of the Common Snipe appears almost square at the 
end when spread, the outer feather being equal in length to the third, and 
these are the longest im the tail. ‘The length of the whole tail in the 
common species exceeds that of the russet variety by at least half an 
inch ; the tail-feathers of the latter, when spread, form a regular round, 
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the exterior feathers graduating and preserving the rotund sweep. The 
tail-feathers of the two, when seen together thus spread out, show 
these characters prominently; the square character of the Common 
Snipe’s tail arises in consequence of the outer and third feathers being 
of equal length. Another specimen of the russet variety in Mr. Vingoe’s 
possession, rather smaller in size, is a male; this has also the rounded 
and shorter tail. The only distinguishing character in the two is that 
the male has some of the longitudinal dorsal lines on the scapularies edged 
with a paler yellow, almost w*‘te, as compared with an uniform yellowish 
border in those of the female. Whether these characters will be found to 
hold good is a question which must remain open for further investigation. 
Since writing the above I have had opportunities, during the late severe frost, 
of examining a great number of specimens of our Common Snipe, and I fin 
that I fell into an error in describing the shape of the spread tail as square 
when compared with that of the russet variety, and which appears from the 
specimens examined to have all a graduated rounded form of tail. On 
examining many other specimens it appears that the prevailing form is 
rounded, and not square; and my error arose from having at the time before 
me some specimens which proved accidentally «o be square-tailed birds. I 
am convinced now that in the proportion of three-fourths, or even ten-twelfths, 
this rounded form is the typical form of our Common Snipe’s tail, and only 
a few show the square tail. It will thus appear that the rounded tail of 
the Russet Snipe is not a distinctive character. The square-tailed examples, 
however (several of which I have seen and examined), have, in addition to 
the extended outer and third tail-feathers beyond the second feathers, and 
which in fact gives this square form, a greater length of tail from the roots 
to the extremities by from two- to three-eighths of an inch, a difference 
very apparent to the eye. —Epwarp Ropp (Penzance). 
|The square-tailed form here referred to is probably the variety described 
by Kaup as Scolopaxw Brehmii (‘ Isis,’ 1823, p. 1147). We are convinced 
that the so-called Russet Snipe is nothing more than a variety of the 
common species.— Ep. 


A Broop or Wuite SwaLLows.—White, or nearly white, varieties of 
the Swallow, Hirundo rustica, are not very uncommon: | They are generally 
obtained in autumn, and are almost invariably young bigds. It is seldom, 
however, that a nest is found in which the entire brood is in this abnormal 
plumage. Prague papers state that Herr Hofmann, of Podebrad, in 
Bohemia, a well-known naturalist, has presented to the Crown Prince 
Rudolph a nest full of Swallows quite white. The parent birds which 
reared them, and which he has forwarded to the Prince, together with 
their exceptional offspring, have the usual,colour of ordinary Swallows.— 
J. Harrine. 
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Great BustarD 1n Cornwatu.—The following letter from my friend 
Mr. Clogg, of Looe, relative to the recent occurrence of the Great Bustard 
in Cornwall, will, I am sure, be read with interest :— December 12, 1879. 
Last night, between nine and ten o'clock, I had brought to me a living Great 
Bustard (Otis tarda), for identification, as well as to inquire if I thought it 
could be kept alive. On looking it over I found it in a most miserably 
starved condition, produced, I believe, chiefly from either a wound or disease 
of the ankle-joint. The bird had not been shot, but was caught by a 
spaniel dog, by which, I believe, it was much injured, as it could not stand 
or make the least endeavour to escape when placed on the ground. It 
appeared to be in great pain, so I reluctantly recommended it should 
be killed, which was done, and I believe it is to be ‘set up.’ As you 
may suppose, from the exhausted state of the bird, the plumage is not in the 
most perfect condition, and the dog in catching it tore out almost the whole 
of the tail; but the feathers have been preserved, so I hope that defect may 
be somewhat repaired. The bird was taken on Wayland Talland, a farm 
about a mile from Looe. It was first observed there on December 9th, 
and was seen about until the day it was captured. No doubt the injury to 
the leg was the reason it could not make its escape from the dog. I think, 
from the size of the bird and its plumage, it is a female, but as I only saw 
it by candle-light, and had but_little time to examine it, I cannot positively 
say.” I have since had the pleasure of seeing this bird at the shop of Mr. 
Peacock, animal preserver of Plymouth, to whom it was sent for preservation, 
and from its small size and general appearance have no doubt of its being a 
female, ag Mr. Clogg supposed, and also think with him that it could not 
have lived, having apparfntly been injured across the back, where several 

- feathers had been lost ; sw Rene in fairly good plumage, and the 
downy bases of the feathers of the usual beautiful rose colour, which, after 
death, soon fades to yellowish brown. Its extreme measurement across the 

- Wings is a little above five feet four inches.—J. GarcomBe (Durnford Street, 
Stonehonse). 


Great Bustarp IN Jersey.—A correspondent in Jersey, writing on 
December 9th, states that on the previous day a female Great Bustard was 
shot in the parish of St. Clement’s by Mr. A. Messaray, of Broad Street. 
It weighed nine pounds, and measured three feet in length, with a wing 
(from carpal joint) of nineteen inches. Since then he has heard that 
another was killed on the same day near the same place. The two birds 
were observed feeding in some broccoli, and are stated to be very much alike 

. in plumage, weight. and measurement. Possibly they may be both young 
birds. They are being preserved for their respective owners, and I hope to 
receive further particulars. —J. EK. Harrina. 
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Great BustarD 1n Essex.—A specimen of the Great Bustard was 
shot by Mr. A. Pertwee, at, Woodham Ferrers, near Hull Bridge, on 
December 5th. ‘This is a very raré bird in Essex, I think the first recorded. 
It is now in my possession, and will make a fine addition to my collection of 
rare birds.—C. Smooray (Chelmsford). 


VircintaN Cotin 1n Norrotk.—On December 5th, when shooting at 
Northwold, near Brandon, I secured a game-bird which I never saw on the 
wing before—namely, a Virginian Colin (Ortya virginianus). We flushed 
two (one of which escaped) ovt of a belt of broom and furze on Foulden 
Heath. On the wing it looked very like a miniature Red-legged Partridge, 
and, like it, flew very fast and straight. There is no reason to suppose that 
. these birds crossed over from America—a feat which indeed they would be 
physically incapable of accomplishing, except through the agency of man. 
No doubt they or their progenitors were originally turned out in some other 
part of the county, and wandered to the spot where we found them. Ihave 
since ascertained that several hundreds have been turned out at different 
times by Mrs. Lyne Stephens at Lynford, by Lord Walsingham at Merton, 
and by the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh at Elvedon, near Thetford. The one 
shot on December 5th was in excellent condition, notwithStanding the 
severity of the weather and the apparent difficulty of obtaining food. Both 
crop and stomach: were full of seeds of the furze. ‘The measurements were 
as follows :—'Total length, 9} inches; bill, nearly inch; wing from carpus 
. to end of longest primary (the fourth), 44 inches; tarsus, 13 inch; middle 
toe, with nail, 1g inch nearly; expanse of wings, nearly 14 inches; weight, 
nearly 8 oz.—J. KX. Hartina. 


LessER ‘TERNS BREEDING ON THE WickLow Coast.—In reference 
to an observation of Mr. Cox (Zool. 1879, p. 485), 1 may mention that 
I found a small colony of Lesser Terns, about thirty or forty birds, 
breeding on the Wicklow coast last summer.—WILLIAM W. FLEMYNG 
(18, Upper Fitzwilliam Street, Dublin). 


LanrGE-HEADED Cop at THE Mourn or tue THamEs.—In the last 
published number of the ‘Journal of the Linnean Society’ (vol. xiv. No. 80, 
p- 689) is a paper by Dr. I’'rancis Day on the occurrence of Morrhua macro- 
cephula at the mouth of the Thames. ‘This fish was captured at Southend, 
but died in transit on its way to London. A second example taken with it, 
and stated to be exactly similar, was not preserved.. Dr. Day considers it 
to be a distinct species from the Common Cod, and possibly identical with 
the “ Lord Fish” of Yarrell. After quoting the opinions of Dr. Cobbold (Proc. 
Roy. Phys. Soc. Edinb., 1854-58, vol? i., p. 51), Dr. J. A. Smith (op. cit., 
vol. il., p. 3U2), and Dr. Dyce (Aun. & Mag. Nat. Hist., 1860, vol. v., p. 366), 
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the last-named of whom considers the “Lord Fish” to be a Common Cod 
unnaturally shortened from spinal disease, he gives his reasons for differing 
from this view, and for regarding it as a distinct species. A full description, 
figure, and measurements are given of the specimen examined by him. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


LInNNEAN Society orf Lonpon. 


November 20, 1879.—Prof. ALitman, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

Messrs. Winslow Jones, of Exeter, and William Wickham, of Binsted, 
Wyck, Alton, Hants, were elected Fellows of the Society. 

The first zoological paper read was “On the Extinct Land Tortoises 
of Mauritius and Rodriguez,” by Mr. Alfred Haddon, and communicated 
by Prof. Alfred Newton. The material whereon this is based is a fresh 
collection of remains of gigantic tortoises now deposited in the Cambridge 
University Museum. ‘The author states that an examination of these 
bones corroborates the two Mauritian species, Yestudo triserrata and 
T. inepta, described by Dr. Giinther, but it adds no fresh example to that 
apparently unsatisfactory species 7’. leptoenemis. Moreover, though pos- 
sessing a large series of remains from the island of Rodriguez, Mr. Haddon 
like Dr. Giinther cannot distinguish more than one species, 7’. Vosmeri. 
As examples of the inherent tendency to variation in these animals, attention 
is drawn to the ankylosis of the coracoid with the rest of the shoulder-girdle 
in one specimen of 7’. inepta, a circumstance which is unique ; also to the 
variations in the coracoid of 7’. triserrata, so as to form markings, &c. The 
free coracoid of 7’. inepta is also for the first time recorded. From the 
large number of specimens examined, it is now found that the coracoid of 
T. Vosmeri is very irregular as to the time of its ankylosis with the rest 
of the shoulder-girdle, and that it is not the “apparently individual 
aberration,” as supposed by Dr. Giinther. ‘To facilitate comparisons 
measurements are given of all the most interesting bones in a manner 
similar to that adopted by Dr. Giinther in his monograph, Finally, the 
attention of herpetologists is drawn to this Cambridge series as repre- 
senting the most complete set of specimens extant of this interesting group 
of extinct reptiles. They were collected by Mr. Edward Newton (now Lieut.- 
Governor of Jamaica) when resident in the Mauritius. 

The abstract of a paper “On Crustacea from the Greenland Seas,” by 
Mr. Edward J. Miers, was read by the Secretary. Material chiefly collected 
by Mr. Edward Whymper in his northern cruise forms the basis of this 
communication; two species, however, obtained by the late Arctic Expedition 
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being included in an Appendix. Scandinavian and English naturalists of 
late years have so explored the seas in question, that great novelties 
could not be expected among the groups of Crustacea. Mr. Whymper's 
dredging was chiefly confined to the neighbourhood of Hare Island, north 
of Disco, in about thirty fathoms of water. Here animal life abounded. 
Some twenty-nine species are recorded, and remarks given with reference 
to localities and geographical range, &c. With regard to Crangon (Chera- 
philus) boreas, the author says that in Mr. Kingsley’s opinion the genus 
Cheraphilus as defined by Kinahan cannot be maintained. Mr. Miers, 
however, is inclined to retain it as a sectional division of Crangon to those 
animals (or species) of large size, with median and lateral series of spiues 
on the cephalothorax and with post-abdominal segments all keeled; thus 
in contradistinction to the smaller, less robust species (e.g., C. vulgaris, 
franciscorum), in which the parts in question are smooth. <A probable new 
species of Idotea is described, the cetacean parasites Cyamus nodosus and 
C. monodontis from the Narwhal are referred to, and corrections added to 
the former account of Brachinecta arctica. 

Mr. Thomas Christy exhibited and made a few remarks on two human 
skulls from natives of Australia, said by Dr. Bancroft to show a particular 
occipital thickening supposed to be induced by the blows of native 
“knobkerries.” 

Other communications of a botanical character were made by Sir J. D. 
Hooker, Mr. E. M. Holmes, and Mr. M. Ward. 


December 4, 1879.—Prof. ALtman, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society :—Samuel 
Wright, St. Neots, Huntingdon; George Malcolm Thomson, Dunedin, 
New Zealand; J. Otto Tepper, Adelaide; Major Collet, Kurrum Field 
Force; Henry B. Spotton, Ontario; John Cameron, Botanical Gardens, 
Bangalore; and Sir Samuel Wilson, Ercildoune, Victoria. 

Mr. W. Carruthers exhibited a bottle of Pteropods, Spiralis retroversus, 


obtained in great abundance on the surface of the water of the Gareloch, Ross-: 


shire, July, 1879, by Dr.John Grieve. A letter from the latter gentleman 
was read, giving an account of some of the habits of these interesting 
Mollusca. ‘They swam rapidly to the surface, rising with a perpendicular 
‘fluttering motion, and, having reached it, raised their wing-like appendages 
above their heads, and holding them there motionless would then drop 
quictly to the bottom. Some of the creatures would occasionally stop half 
way down and paddle their way back to the surface, again to descend as 
above mentioned; but seldom or ever did they swim along the surface of 
the water. Dr. Grieve mentions that he did not observe these Pteropods 


use their wings (epipodia) as feet to walk or crawl along, as Alex. Agassiz 
has stated to ve the case, 
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Prof. P. M. Duncan made a communication “ On a Synthetic Type 
of Ophiurid from the North Atlantic.” The specimen in question was 
dredged by Dr. Wallich in the voyage of H.M.S. ‘ Bulldog’ in 1860. 
On casual inspection it might be regarded as an Amphiuran, but the | 
spinulose disk and hooked side-arms oppose this notion. Again, resemblances 
to species of Ophiothrix suggest themselves, but the large scaling of the 
disk, the absence of tooth papille, and the presence of accessory pieces 
around the aboral edge of the upper arm-plates are distinctive characters, 
and which to a certain extent are indicative of Ophiolepian affinities, 
but the dental apparatus does not conform. In shape and dental cha- 
racters it approaches Amphiura; spinules and arm-hooks are those of 
Ophiothrix; and accessory plates resemble those of Ophiolepis. This 
remarkable Ophiuran was obtained at a depth of 228 fathoms, fifty miles 
north of Cape Valloe, East Greenland. With the difficulty of positively 
asserting its nearest allies, Prof. Duncan, places it (Polyophilis echinata ) 
provisionally among the family 4 mphiuride, and remarks that such forms, 
though rare, shake confidence in some of the recent methods of classification 
of the Ophiuride.—J. Murtr. 


ZOOLOGICAL Society OF LONDON. 


November 18, 1879.—Prof. FLowrr, LL.D., F.R.S., President, in the 
chair. | 
The Secretary read a report on the additions that had been made to 
the Society’s Menagerie during the months of June, July, August, and 
September, 1879. | 

An extract was read from a letter addressed to the Secretary by 
Mr. H. O. Forbes, on the subject of the distribution of the Badger-headed 
Mydaus in Java. 

The Secretary read an extract from a letter received from Dr. A. B. 
Meyer, in which the habitat of Cervus Alfredi was stated to be Samao and 
Leyte Islands, of the Philippine group. 

Mr. E. R. Alston exhibited some mammals collected by Mr. Wardlaw 
Ramsay, 67th Regiment, including examples of some species new to the 
faunas of Burma and Afghanistan. 

Mr. Alston also exhibited one of the typical skulls of Tapirus Dowi 
(Gill), which had been entrusted to him by the authorities of the U. 8. 
National Museum. He remarked that the young Tapir from Corinto, 
Nicaragua, which was formerly alive in the Society's Gardens, was really an 
example of 7’. Dowi, and not, as had been hitherto supposed, of 7. Bairdi. 

Prof. Flower exhibited and made remarks upon the skull of a White 
Whale, Delphinapterus leucas, recently obtained in Sutherlandshire. 
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The Secretary exhibited, on behalf of Mr. Rowland Ward, the head of 
a Chamois with two pairs of horns. 

Communications were read from Mr. L.'Taczanowski, containing descrip- 
tions of a new Synallaxis, from Peru, which he proposed to name Synallaxis 
fruticola ; and of a new Myiarchus, from the same country, proposed to be 
called M. cephalotes. 

A third communication received from Mr. Taczanowski contained a 
notice of some birds of interest recently received from Turkestan. 

A communication was read from Captain Shelley, containing an account 
of a collection of birds made in the Comoro Islands, received from Dr. Kirk, 
H.B.M. Consul-General at Zanzibar. The collection contained 186 speci- 


mens. A Zosterops which appeared to be new was named Z. Kirkii, in- 


acknowledgment of the assistance rendered to.Ornithology by Dr. Kirk. 

A second paper by Capt. Shelley gave the description of twu new species 

of African birds. 
 Lieut.-Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen read a description of the female of 
Lophophorus Sclateri, Jerdon, from Eastern Assam. 

A communication was read from Dr. Goodacre, on the question of the 
identity of the Common and Chinese Geese. 

A communication was read from the Rev. O. P. Cambridge, on some new 
and rare Spiders from New Zealand, with characters of four new genera. 

A communication was read on some African species of Lepidoptera, 
belonging to the subfamily Nymphaline, by Mr. W. L. Distant. In this 
paper several instances of great variation were given, and some corrections 
made in the nomenclature. A new genus, five new species, and the male 
of Harma Lucasi, Doum., were also described. 

Mr. R. G. Wardlaw Ramsay read the description of a new Oriole from 
N.E. Borneo, which he proposed to call Oriolus consobrinus. 


December 2,1879.—Prof. Newron, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The Secretary read a report on the additions that had been made to 
the Society’s Menagerie during the month of October, amongst which 
special attention was called to a specimen of Elliot’s Guinea-fowl (wennian 
Elliotti), received from Eastern Africa. 

A letter was read from Mr. E. L. Layard, advocating the desirability of 
a fixed scale of colour for use among naturalists, in describing the plumage 
and pelage of birds and other animals. 

A letter was read from Mr. R. B. White, of Medellin, U.S. of Colombia, 
South America, on a mode of protecting plantations from the ravages of an 
ant (Alta cephalotes). 

A communication was read from Dr. G. E. Dobson, containing notes on 
some species of Chiroptera from Zanzibar, with descriptions of new and rare 
species. 
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A communication was read from Prince Ladislas Lubomirski, containing 
the description of a collection of shells made in High Peru, by Messrs. 
Jelski and Stolzman. 

Mr. G. French Angas read a paper in which he gave the descriptions of 
two new species of Helix (Hurycratera) from 8.E. Betsileo, Madagascar. 

Mr. Arthur G. Butler read a paper on some Arachnida of Madagascar 
and the Mascarene Islands, in which an account was given of a collection 
of Spiders recently received by the British Museum from Réunion and 
Mauritius, through Mr. H. H. Slater. 

Lieut.-Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen and Mr. G. Nevill gave descriptions 
of two collections of Land Shells obtained at Perak and in the Nicobar 
Islands by Surgeon-Major E. ‘Townsend and Dr. F. Stolizka. 

A communication was read from Dr. A. Giinther, containing a notice 
of a collection of Mammals and Reptiles recently received from Cyprus by 
Lord Lilford. 

Dr. F'. Day read a paper on the Fishes of Weston-super-Mare, a locality 
he had lately visited in order to enquire into some species described by 
Yarrell and Couch as found on this coast. Mr. Day also gave some account 
of the results of Lord Ducie’s trawling investigations in Ballinskelley Bay, 
on the coast of Ireland; and described a specimen of the Long Flounder 
received from Mr. M. Dunn, of Mevagissy, in Cornwall.—P. L. Sciater, | 
Secretary. | 


| ENToMOLOGICcAL Socikty OF LonpDon. 

November 5, 1879.—H. W. Bates, F.L.S., F.Z.S., Vice-President, in 
the chair. 

Mr. Stainton read two letters from Lord Walsingham, setting forth in 
a more detailed manner the objects which his lordship had in view in 
offering the prizes referred to at the last meeting through the Council of the 
Society. 

After some remarks by Mr. Stainton, Prof. Westwood, Mr. P. Wormald, 
and others, the Chairman stated that the decision at which the Council had 
arrived might be considered as final. - 

Mr. T. R. Billups, of 4, Swiss Villas, Coplestone Road, Peckham, was 
balloted for and elected an Ordinary Member. 

Mr. W. C. Boyd exhibited a remarkable variety ot Aspilates citraria, 
a specimen of Cidaria testata in which the hind-wings were completely 
absent, and a Noctua resembling l[Zadena dentina, but differing from this 
species in the form of the body, taken at Ilfracombe. 

Mr. M‘Lachlan said he was once more compelled to bring the subject of 
the sculptured stones on the shores of the Swiss lakes before the notice of 
the Society Professor Forel, upon seeing the notice of the last meeting in 

‘Nature,’ had written to him, explaining at length the nature of those 
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culpturings according to his views. His remarks may be concisely rendered 

as follows :—There are three principal types of markings: (1) Where the 
stones are covered with chlorophyllous Alge, serpentine furrows, the work 
of larvee of Tinodes, occur. (2) Where the stones are covered with incrusting 
Alge the markings are more numerous and meandiform, and due, as he 
considered, to the permanent pathways made amongst the Alge by insect 
larve, worms, mollusks, &c., intensified by the carbonic acid expired by the 
animals. (3) Grooves caused by the larve of Chironomus. 

Professor Westwood exhibited a series of drawings illustrating the 
economy and transformations of several species of Trichopterous and other 
_ Neuropterous insects, of which he gave an account; also drawings of a 
number of new and interesting exotic species of Heteropterous Hemiptera, 
allied to the genera Syrtis, Emesa, Rhyparochromus, &c., contained in the 
Hopeian Collection, full descriptions of which he proposed shortly to com- 
municate to the Society for publication. | 

Prof. Westwood next called the attention of the Members of the Society 
to the present condition and future prospects of the Hopeian Collection of 
Entomology in the University of Oxford, and of the Hopeian Professorship 
of Zoology connected therewith, considering that it was very desirable that, 
at his advanced age, entomologists should, in the interest of their science, 
be made fully acquainted with the extent of the Hopeian Collection, the 


regulations connected with the Professorship, and the modification which | 


has been proposed by the Oxford University Commission, now sitting, 
which, in his opinion, would. materially modify, and to a certain extent 
render nugatory, the intentions of the founder of the Professorship and 
donor of the Collection. ae 

Prof. Westwood then made some remarks on the affinities of the genus 
Polyctenes, Westw. (Thes. Ent. plates 38, 39 and 40), which Mr. C. O. 
Waterhouse at the last meeting of the Society had regarded as ¢losély 
allied to the Nycteribiide, and especially to the genus Strebla. 

Mr. J. Jenner Weir exhibited some ants, apparently a species of Atta, 
_ which he had found in large numbers at Pisa on the lawn around the 
Baptistry and Cathedral. ‘These ants did not make any hill of earth about 


their nests, but collected around the entrance hundreds of small empty 


shells of Helia caperata and H. virgata. He was unable to offer any 
opinion as to the object of these singular collections. ‘The shells were so 
- humerous and lay so oy together, that he could easily take them up by 
scores at a time. 

Mr. Weir also exhibited a specimen of an Orgyia (? antiqua), stated, on 
the authority of Mr. H. S. B. Gates, to have come out of the larval skin 
without passing through the pupal state. 

The Secretary then read a note from Mr. W. L. Distant on some 
Hemiptera from India. 
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The Secretary also exhibited, on behalf of Dr. Fritz Miller, a _ 
graph of a curious dipterous insect. 

Dr. F. Buchanan White communicated Part I. of a “ List of the 
Hemiptera collected in the Amazons by Prof. J. W. H. Trail in the years 
1873—1875.” 

Mr. Frederick Bates communicated “ Descriptions of new Genera and 
Species of Tenebrionida from the Island of Madagascar.” 

Mr. C. It. Waterhouse read “ Descriptions of new Coleoptera from East 
Africa and aoe a, aud exhibited specimens of the new species. 

Mr. A. G. Butler communicated a paper ‘‘ On the Natural Affinities of 
the Eadlisssed hitherto referred to the Genus Acronycta of Authors,” 
from an examination .of the characters chiefly of the larval stage. In 
illustration of Mr. Butler's paper, Lord Walsingham had lent for exhibition 
his collection of preserved larvie of this genus.—R. Metpoia, Hon. Sec. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Observations on the Fauna of Norfoik, and more particularly on 
. the District of the Broads. By the late Rev. Ricnarp 
Luppockx, M.A., Rector of Eccles. New Edition, by 
Tuomas Soutuwetu, F.Z.S. With a Memoir, by Henry 
Srevenson, F.L.S.; and Notes on Hawking in Norfolk, by 
AtrreD Newton, M.A., F.R.S. 8vo, pp. 239. Norwich 

and London: Jarrold & Sons. 1879. | 


Tuirty years having elapsed since Lubbock’s ‘Fauna of 
Norfolk’ appeared, and the first edition having been long out of 
print and scarce, no apology seemed needed for the preparation 
of a second edition. The book in its original form is well-known 
to naturalists, and it would be difficult to find another volume of 
its size which conveys in so agreeable a manner so much accurate 
and trustworthy information on the subject of which it treats. 
Lubbock’s long residence in the district of the Broads, com- 
bined with rare powers of observation, especially fitted him to 
write authoritatively on the natural history of a county with 
which as a sportsman and a naturalist he was so well acquainted. 
Hence his ‘ Fauna of Norfolk’ has long been regarded as a text 
book by those who have wished to inform themselves on the 
physical aspect of the county before drainage, cultivation, and the 
introduction of railways wrought so complete a change in it, and 
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on the abundance and variety of its furred and feathered inhabi- 
tants before the misguided zeal of game-preservers, and the 
unceasing persecution of gunners, exterminated many a 
species, and thinned the number of the survivors. 

“Since first I began to sport, about 1816,” writes Lubbock, 
“a marvellous alteration has taken place in Norfolk, particularly 
in the marshy parts. When first I remember our Fens, they 
were full of ‘Terns, Ruffs, and Redlegs, and yet the old fen-men 
declared there was not a tenth part of what they remembered 
when boys. Now, these very parts which were the. best have 
yielded to the steam-engine, and are totally drained; the marshes 
below Buckenham, which, being taken care of, were a stronghold 
for species when other: resorts failed, are now (1847) as dry as a 
bowling-green, and oats are grown where seven or eight years 
back one hundred and twenty-three snipes were killed in one day 
by the same gun. The Clacton marshes, which formerly were 
almost too wet, are now as dry as Arabia.” 

Mr. Southwell, in his Introduction, supplements these obser- 
vations with more recent information, and dwells at some length 
on this section ‘of the ‘ Fauna,’ for, as he justly remarks (p. ix.), 
the chief value of a new edition of an old work on such a subject 
is to show the changes which have taken place in frequency and 
distribution of species, and to offer such explanations of the 
changes indicated as the writer may consider probable. 

Of the Mammalia there is little to be said. ‘he larger 
species, which are not considered useful to man, or have not been 
protected for sporting purposes, have, with one single exception, 
long since disappeared. ‘This exception is the Otter, which, in 
the native fastnesses of the marshes and reed “ ronds” which 
fringe the Broads, still continues plentiful, and is likely to remain 
so. The Bats have not yet received the attention they deserve, 
and would doubtless repay closer study by the addition to the 
local fauna of more than one species not at present recorded as 
occurring in the county. The greatest additions to the Mammalia 
have been made in the Cetacea, the five species enumerated by 
Lubbock as occurring on the Norfolk coast having been increased 
to nine {p. 15), concerning which Mr. Southwell has some 
valuable notes. 


By far the greater portion of the book is occupied with an- 


account of Norfolk birds, to which Lubbock paid special 
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attention, and his descriptions of many of the species as observed 
by him in their natural haunts are so vivid and life-like as to 
make a modern ornithologist regret that some of the scenes 
depicted are no longer to be witnessed. We abstain from quoting 
any of these descriptions, since it is difficult to make a selection, 
and content ourselves with promising to those who have never 
yet read this book a rare treat from its perusal. 
3 ~ One of the most interesting chapters in the whole volume is 
: that on the remains of Falconry in Norfolk (pp. 383—44), and 
_ evinces the many sources, both ancient and modern, from whence 
the writer’s information was derived. This has been supplemented 
in the present edition by a chapter entitled “ Hawking in Norfolk” 
(pp. 224—239), written by Professor Newton, who, from: the fact 
of Elveden Hall, near Thetford, having been his home in early 
life, together with his close intimacy with the late E. C. Newcome 
; (whom Lubbock regarded as the most accomplished falconer of 
; his day), enjoyed peculiar advantages for becoming acquainted 
with the circumstances under which this ancient sport declined, 
and finally ceased to be followed in the county. In this Appendix 
also will be found a brief account of the Reptiles, the rarer Sea 
Fishes, and the Lepidoptera of Norfolk, together with some 
remarks on the Botany of the county. ‘These subjects, although. 
not originally included in the scope of Lubbock’s work, have been 
judiciously added by Mr. Southwell, in order to render the 
volume more complete. 

An excellent memoir of the author (pp. xiv—xxviii) is 
furnished by Mr. Stevenson, whose own acquirements as a natu- 
ralist and taste as a writer have enabled him to contribute an 
appreciative account of the labours of one to whose inspiration, 
as he adinits, he, like many others, is so much indebted. 

A folding map, which serves as a frontispiece, and has been 
expressly prepared for this edition of the ‘ Fauna,’ has been made 
to embrace the whole county, and shows not only the Rivers, 
Broads, and principal pieces of water, but also the sites of 
Decoys, Heronries, and other places of interest to zoologists. 

Mr. Southwell seems to have spared no pains to make the 
volume as complete as possible, and in every way worthy of the 
accomplished author, whose name amongst naturalists is now a 
“household word.” He has been singularly fortunate in having 
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placed at his disposal a large number of Lubbock’s MS. notes, 
together with an interleaved copy of Bewick, and an interleaved 
copy of his own book. This has enabled him to make many 
interesting additions to the original work. 

On closing the volume, we have only one thing to regret, 
namely, that it does not contain Lubbock’s Norwich Lectures, 
referred ta by Mr. Stevenson in his memoir (p. xx). These it 
seems were never preserved, and unfortunately only the titles 
remain. 


The Gamekeeper at Home: Sketches of Natural History and Rural 
Life. With Illustrations by Cuartes Wuymper. Cr. 8vo. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1880. 


Tuis is an illustrated edition of a book which has been already 
noticed in these pages (Zool. 1878, p. 358). We need not refer 
to the opinion which we have before expressed concerning its 
merits further than to observe that the favour with which it has 
been everywhere received fully justified our former praise of it. 

It was surely a happy thought to illustrate it, for it is a book 
full of suggestions for an artist, and we are glad to see that in 
this instance the illustrations are new and original. It is too 
much the practice at the present day to borrow woodcuts, with 
little or no acknowledgment, and to illustrate a new book with 
engravings designed for an old one. As a result we are very 
often presented with impressions from worn-out blocks, not always 
appropriate, and not unfrequently wrongly lettered. In the 
present instance we have nothing of this sort. Mr. Charles 
Whymper’s designs show considerable originality of treatment, 
and a complete appreciation of the author's meaning. Take, for 
instance, his illustration of the ‘Dog at Stream” (p. 75). The 
author of the book is contrasting instinct with mind, and describes 
the actions of a dog and his master on crossing a broad deep 
brook which has to be passed. 


‘The man glances at the opposite bank and compares in his mind the 
distance to the other side with other distances he has previously leaped. 
The result is not quite satisfactory; somehow a latent doubt developes itself 
into a question of his ability to spring over. He cranes his neck, looks at 
the jump sideways to get an angular measurement, retires a few paces 
to run, shakes his head, deliberates, instinctively glances round, as if 
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for assistance or advice, and presently again advances to the edge. No; it 
will not do. He recalls to mind the division of space into yards, feet, and 
inches, and endeavours to apply it without a rule to the smooth surface of 
the water. 
“ Thus, step by step, the mind of the man measures the distance, and 
assures him that it is a little beyond what he has hitherto attempted ; yet 
will not extra exertion clear it? for, having once approached the brink, 
shame and the dislike of giving up pull him forward. He walks hastily 
twenty yards up the brook, then as many the other way, but discovers no 
more favourable spot ; hesitates again ; next carefully examines the tripping 
place, lest the turf, undermined, yield to the sudden pressure, as also the 
landing, for fear of falling back. Finally he retires a few yards, and pauses 
a second and runs. Even after the start, uncertain in mind and but half 
resolved, it is his own motion which impels the will, and he arrives on the 
opposite shore with a sense of surprise. 


“ Now comes the dog, and note his actions; contrast the two, and say 
which is instinct, which is mind. The dog races to the bank—he has been 
hitherto hunting in a hedge and suddenly misses his master—and, like his 
lord, stops short on the brink. He has had but little experience in jumping 
as yet; water is not his natural element, and he pauses doubtfully. He 
looks across earnestly, sniffs the air as if to smell the distance, then whines 
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in distress of mind. Presently he makes a movement to spring, checks it, 
and turns round es if looking for advice or encouragement. Next he runs 
back a short way, as if about to give it up; returns, and cranes over the 
brink ; after which le follows the bank up and down, barking in excitement, 
but always coming back to the original spot. The lines of his face, the 
straining eye, the voice that seems struggling to articulate in the throat, the 
attitude of the body,—all convey the idea of intense desire which fear 
prevents him from translating into action. There is indecision—uncertainty 
—in the nervous grasp of the paws on the grass, in the quick short 
coursings to and fro. Would infallible instinct hesitate? He has no 
knowledge of yards, fect, and inches—yet he is clearly trying to judge of 
the distance. Finally, just as his master disappears through a gateway, the 
agony of his “ mind” rises to the highest pitch. | He advances to the very 
brink—he half springs, stays himsclf, his hinder paws slip down the steep 
bank, he partly loses his balance, aud then makes a great leap, lights with 
a splash in mid-stream, and swims the remainder with ease. There is, at 
least, a singular coincidence in the outward actions of the two.” 


Mr. Whymper’s portrait of the dog could scarcely be better 
if it were a photograph. ‘The “ indecision,” “ uncertainty,” and 
the “nervous grasp of the paws on tlie grass,” so well described 
by the author, are very happily rendered by the artist. 

His illustration of a “‘ Hawk pursued by small birds” (p. 125), 
while equally forcible in character, depicts some very different 
features of animal life. Here we have ‘‘ determination” and 
“ fixity of purpose” in the rush of small birds, and “ boldness ” 
in the outline of the 8) -rowhawk, whose upturned yellow eye, 
short rounded wings, anu long slender legs, at once proclaim his 
species, so different to the dark-eyed, long-winged Falcon. 


Tt is difficult,” says the author, ‘‘to understand upon what principle 
the hawk selects his prey. He will pass by with apparent disdain birds that 
are within easy reach. Sometimes a whole cloud of birds will surround and 
chase him out of a field; and he pursues the even tenour of his way 
unmoved, though Sparrow and Finch almost brush against his talons, 
Perhaps he has the palate of an epicure, and likes to vary the dish of flesh. 
torn alive from the breast of partridge, chicken, 0: mouse. He does not 
eat all he kills; he will sometimes carry a bird a considerable distance, aud 
then drop the poor thing. Only recently I saw a hawk, pursued by twenty 
or thirty finches apd other birds across a ploughed field, suddenly drop a 
bird from his claws as he passed over a hedge. The bird fell almost 
perpendicularly, with a slight fluttering of the wings, just sufficient to 
preserve it from turning head-over-heels, and on reaching the hedge could 
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not hold to the first branches, but brought up on one near the ground. It 
was a Sparrow, and was not apparently hurt, simply breathless from frig)it. 
All kinds of birds are sometimes seen with the tail-feathers gone: have 
they barely escaped in this condition from the clutches of the hawk. Black- 
birds, Thrushes, and Pigeons are frequently struck: the hawk seems to lay 
them on the back, for, if he is disturbed, that is the position his victim 
usually remains in. ‘Though hawks do not devour every morsel, yet, as a 
rule, nothing is found but the feathers, usually scattered in a circle. Even 
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the bones disappear : probably ground vermin make away with the fragments. 
The hawk is not always successful in disabling his prey. I have seen a 
Partridge, dashed to the ground, get up again and escape. The bird was 
flying close to the ground when struck; the hawk alighted on the grass a 
few yards farther off in a confused way, as if overbalanced, and before he 


could reach the Partridge, the latter was up and found shelter in a thick 
hedge.” 
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The third illustration, “ Setting a Night-line ” (p. 194), we have 
selected on account of the artistic treatment of the subject, and 
the skilful rendering of light and shade. 


Throughout the volume Mr. Whymper seems to have aimed at 
a careful interpretation of his author’s meaning, and as regards 
both text and illustrations, it forms one of the prettiest gift-books 
we nave e seen this Christmas. 


The International Dictionary for Naturalists and Sportsmen. In 
English, French, and German. By Epwrn Srvpson Batre. 
Roy. 8vo, pp. 284. Triibner & Co., Ludgate Hill. 1879. 


Tus capital Dictionary, which has been appearing in monthly 
parts, is now completed, and we doubt not will be found extremely 
useful by those of our countrymen whose inclinations take them 
periodically abroad in pursuit of sport or the study of Natural 
History. It contains all the terms used in Hunting, Shooting, 
Hawking, Fowling, and Fishing, together with a large number of 
technical terms employed by zoologists and botanists, and which 
are not to be found in the majority of dictionaries. 

We have no fault to find witb it except as regards size, a royal 
octavo being somewhat cumbersome for a portmanteau; but 
perhaps, if it meets with the success it deserves, the: publishers 
may see their way to a new issue in a more handy form. 
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